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so-called practical subjects, but we have 


school-mastered them into formalism, we 
have reduced them to courses, we have made 
them bookish, refused to make them prac- 
tical from the standpoint of living experi- 


and denied them equal rank with 


ence, 
classical studies. Only yesterday a school- 
committee member reported to me a school 
contest, rapidly becoming a town contest, 
because a girl in the commercial course had 
been awarded the salutatory at graduation 
her average rank, reduced to three decimal 
places, being one thousandth greater than 
that of a girl in the college preparatory 
course, Whereupon the friends of the latter 
rise up to proclaim that the commercial 
course is in no way the equal of the other, 
representing less time, effort and edueca- 
tional result, and that all class honors be- 
long to the pupils in the dignified course. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, the 
ain Ss and 


dominant purposes, 


our high schools are static, 


hecause we have 
built them up on the basis of the past with 
little or no regard for the present or the 
needs of Hlaving as- 


future our pupils. 


serted it. I’ll now attempt to prove it. 


HOW THE TRADITIONAL BECAME FIXED 

Seventy-nine years ago we began in this 
to build up a publie-school 
expense both 


Prior to that 


commonwealt! 
system ineluding at public 
elementary and high schools. 
time, education beyond the common school 
as a rule was obtainable only at private ex- 
there 

The apostle of the free publie 


pense, and were few legal obstacles 


to illiteracy. 
school, Horace Mann, a classically educated 
man, naturally thought of education in 
terms generally accepted in his time. An 
edueated man was a classical college gradu- 
ate. In one of his addresses, he, speaking 
with all the ardor of a prophet, declared: 
We will make a system of schools which will 
render it possible for every child, rich or poor, to 


go to college. 
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lily ; 


his address tells how the older a 
ld be made over into public fre 
ols, and sketches a system whereby 
public schools would have tl! 
work shaped with regard to the work late: 
in the high schools, so that the 


of all the 


To he d me 


education children fro 


W hole 


entrance day to graduation should be 


‘ 


fashioned on the ideal of a classical colleg 


} 


edueation as the ultimate goal 
With all the 


with courage and 


zeal of an able reformer, 


high belief, with vision 


and purpose, Horace Mann labored for this 
end. How effectively he labored, the his- 


publie 


tory, even very recent history, of 


school edueation in the United States re 
ve ils. 

Starting with the hypothesis that edu 
eation means a classical education, our 


fathers. of turned to the classical 


eourse, 


eollege for teachers. 


They secured men, 
whose training was en 


traditional, 


and later women, 


tirely, or nearly so, bookish, 
classical, and who had been trained to think 
and shape their ideals on ‘‘the intellectual 
and spiritual inheritances of the race.’’ In 
short, there was an inbreeding admirably 
adapted to produce a sort of intellectual 


aristocracy, if it were not, indeed, an in- 


tellectual snobbishness. The pedagogue, by 
virtue of his training, was a man apart from 
Naturally 
he had faith in the system which produced 
him, and if this be 
Dr. Butler, the present generation, and the 


the real world in which he lived 
’? as stated by 


‘‘eulture 


one just passed, have been fairly well ex- 


posed to ‘‘eulture.’’ Has it ‘‘taken’’? 
On the whole the classical system was 
well adapted to reproduce itself, and 


trained a considerable number of people to 
do the things they had been taught, in the 
way they had been taught, and in no other, 
so that when boys and girls came to the 


} 


school, who eould or would not be taught 


that way, they rapidly were cast into outer 
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rRADITIONAIT 


l'radition tends to become formal, tl 
fo mal expr sses 1TSe { l eonvention, con 
\ onality eabins. eribs. eonfines’’ in 


lividualitv: society always in its institu 


1101 al history roes through these process Ss, 
Take any institution you please, govern- 
ment. law. theol ey or s hool and eollege 
education, and as administrative agencies 
are set up to translate thought into action 


surrounded itself with a machinery of o1 
canization that is slow to recognize and 
adapt itself to new needs | spe ally is 
this true in a society like ours, plastic, 


mobile and combining all the racial ele 


itis O| 


composed of people who have come from 


all the nations of the earth. It represents 
erv language, religion istom, polit 

f } ‘ery Cw ‘ | ' 

Iaith, every icea ot ment and wrong Con 


side r for a moment the shift of our popu 
In 1870 approximately 43 per cent 


lation 


of the people of Massac} usetts were for 


eien-born. or native-born of foreign or 
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SSO SCHOOL 
success Of their schools by the performance 
Time did 
analysis of all the school re 


but 


of pupils in higher institutions. 


not permit an 


ports coming to our office, am I over 
stating the case when I say that the college 
privilege is the 


certificate commonly ae 


eepted hall mark of the suecessful high 
chool? I think not. 

Does not the chairman of a school com 
mittee, when making his annual presenta 
tion of diploma speech, point with pride 
‘to the galaxy of talent and knowledge of 
those who have persevered to the end, and 
to the splendid record of achievement of 
those who have left these halls to drink at 
the broader and deeper Pirean springs of 
our magnificent higher institutions’’? 


Ilave high-school 


hired with the distinet understanding that 


not principals been 


‘four hich sehool must be put on the ae- 
eredited list’’? And 


fired because they refused to certificate sons 


have not some been 
of influential parents with more ambition 
for their progeny than comprehension of 
its intellectual capacity 

Recently a high-school principal came to 
me and said: ‘‘I want a first-class teacher 


of Latin. 1] 


vive the final polish to the collece division. 


must have a woman who ean 


She will have Junior and senior work, sixty- 


five pupils. I ean pay a thousand dollars. 


‘l also want a teacher of freshman Eng- 


lish. She will have five divisions, about 


one hundred sixty pupils. I can pay seven 
hundred dollars.”’ 

Whether that indicates on his part ne- 
cessity or desire, I can not say, but it ex- 
presses what all of us know has been going 
on in our schools, The best teaching skill, 
the highest salaries, the smallest classes. to 
the elect, viz.: the college preparatory divi 


sions, In twenty five high schools of 
four and five teachers a few years ago, | 
found that seventy per cent. of the prin- 


cipal’s school time was given to twenty-five 


AND SOCIETY Vor. IV. No. 1 
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schools | 


per cent. of 


the pupils, and these 


preparatory divisions, In five 


found principals giving fifty per cent. of 
their teaching time to Greek, and not over 


five pupils in a elass. 


But why multiply instances to prov 


what we all know, that college preparation 


been a interest in high 


school administration. 


has paramount 
The pitv of it is 
that nobody seems to eare about the 
principal’s two thirds enrollment that 
dropped out. that Greek was 
town 50 cents per pupil-hour, or that in 
the ine] 


value of IL 


~ - . 1 1 1 a> 
second pr cipal Ss Ss hool the relative 


itin 
per pupil hour for the one. and less t] 


and 
3 cents per pupil hour for the other 
not, to quote Dr. Butler again, ‘Seach eener 
ration owe it to itself to protect its culture, 
"? §66And 


pri cipal of a 


to enrich it. and to transmit it 


must we not, to quote the 


mechanie arts } oh Si 


hool, “properly arttcu 


late with the schools above and below it 
We will but 


or one-year Latin, 


and mathematics two or 


. ' ' . 
teach selence, in half-vear 


units: however, shall 
have four vears, 
three. We will 


but to save money we will have sections of 


introduce manual training, 


twenty-five, and in some instances as high 


as forty pupils; in order to do that we will 


make the work as formal and inelastic as a 


drill in Greek verbs, and we won’t care 


much whether the pupil makes anything 
worth while or not, or whether he gets any 
We will teach al- 


leged commercial work, but we will disturb 


worth-while skill or not. 
ourselves little as to whether or not we are 
training children in real commercial proec- 


esses and methods. Practise on a switch- 


board, multigraph, addressing machine, 
adding machine or computing machine, in- 
volving work that hundreds of young peo- 
ple have to do in offices, ean not be elven, 
because, forsooth, the machines cost money, 


and classes in speed stenography can be 
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high-school principals and teachers 


are pretty well satisfied with things as they 


Practises in 


Education 


Hiah school 


l. Knowledge of the past as organized in 


courses of iage, mathematics, with 


history, lang 
possil ly 


and the 


limited courses in science, practical arts 


like are supposed to result in culture. 


2. Culture for high-school pupils is interpreted 





entrance requirements, 


Teaching method is determined largely by the 
been so 
how to 
on the whole) little experience in any 
and 


college tradition beeause teachers have 


trained, and have little or no training in 


teach, and 


teaching. 


thing but learning 


1. There are no particular differences in method 


or subject-matter in the ‘‘ academic work com- 
mon to all high-school courses, e. g., English, his 
tory, civies, modern language (when taken), 


mathematics. ‘*‘The probable destination of 


pupil, or the point his education is to cease,’ 


not vital factors in curriculum planning. 


5. So-called ‘‘ practical 
arts, 
taught 


courses,’’ @€. @., manual 
not 
the 


household arts, commercial arts, are 
skill, or from 
the 


students, or 


from the standpoint of 
the needs of home, eculti- 


the the de- 


Such courses lack reality, 


standpoint of 
vation of resources of 
actual life. 


ient 


mands of 


have insufli time allotment, and too large 


classes for eflicient work. 


6. The hig 


high per cent. of | 


h school as conducted sacrifices a very 
ipils in freshman and sopho- 
more years, on traditional academic standards, and 
little 


requirements to varying needs, 


exhibits ability or willingness to adapt its 


SADITIONAL 
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1 


ool teachers are 


the 


In the 


vastly 


main, hieh-scl 


not 


eoneerned with things their 


schools are not doing, and are fairly e 


W RON? 


Sta dpe int of Our Social Oraa t 
1. Culture and knowledge are not synonymous 


knowledge, plus vital 


etting up alleged culture aims the high school 
takes ground where demonstration is impos e. 
but ting easy 

2. By allowing the ille re 1 ‘intellectual nd 
spiritual inheritances’’ of the past to d nate 


the subject-matter, time and teaching energy, the 
high 


educative materials of 


school is shutting 


3. Edueation is produced by 
ition in life. <A 


teacher is 


and by partici new conception of 


Graduation from 





a high-school needed. 


a traditional college course may or may not have 


anything to do with the preparation of such a 


ten her. 
ration must, 


1. College preps 


| probably, conform 


to college demands for a long time to come: pupils 
it should 


of pupils, subject-matter 


who want For every other group 


and method should be al 


solutely reconstructed. 


5. The years between fourteen and eighteen are 


too precious, and rich in possit lities, to spend in 


purposeless ‘‘smatterings.’’ Subject-matter must 
seek social needs, and individ- 


its justification in 
ual capacity, and must be organized, especially in 


‘* practical work,’’ on the basis of aimful experi 
intended to enable a pupil to interpret and 


ence 


participate in modern life. 


6. The that high-school 
should be planned on a four-year period for all 


assumption courses 
pupils ignores social and economic facts, as well as 


individual needs. We shall certainly have some 
two year courses, pe rhaps three year courses, In 
large cities we shall have some separate schools, 


e. g., clerical schools. In smaller communities the 


duty of adaptation is on existing institutions. 
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in his generation. If the home must, and I 


think it is clear that it must, give up cer 


tain functions formerly performed for its 


children, and if those are valuable in the 


of the children, there is every reason 
why the school should perform them. And, 
it makes not one iota of difference 


not the 


further, 
resembles the in 


whether or school 


stitution of fifty or twenty-five years ago. 
[ will go so far as to say that, for a great 


majority of children it should resemble 


the old-time school very little. There seems 


to be a conviction that all the old must be 


preserved, and superimposed upon this a 
lot of new demanded by modern life. How 


the schoolmaster and mistress resists 


this! 


wrong in the 


Quite right in resisting, but quite 
On the 


formu- 


reasons for resisting. 


contrary, we should say by a new 


lation of aims, purposes, methods and ob- 


jectives we will throw overboard a large 


the old, 


ew 


+ 


amount of and will in its stead 


welcome the in so far as it has demon 
strable social value. Thus will we socialize 
our schools, and brine them into touch with 
life 

[ know 
life | have 
degree, a 


that 


modern 
cur ehildren need community 
1 dream of a school that is, to 
community. I have a 


the collateral 


} 
a iaree 


notion many of activi 
ties of our sehools are more vital than the 
belief 


oppor- 


regular school exercises. I have a 


that 


tunity for self-expression than they get in 


children need vastly greater 
recitation divisions of twenty-five to forty, 
and the vast amount of written work they 
are called upon to do, mueh of which is not 
read. 

[ firmly believe in Shakespeare plays as 
offering rich material for culture motives. 


Let 


plays as a community project. 


us suppose putting on one of these 


Scenery 
to be built by the manual-training class, 
decoration by the art class, costumes by the 
the orchestra and 


sewing class, musie by 
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school credit for all these things worth 
done. 
Much of 


better by the methods of the festival ar 


our history can be taught fa 


pageant than it is now done by recitatio 


and examination. 


It will \ ield far greate) 
values both in motives and appreciation. 
Purposeful discussion of current events 
and recent history may well be substituted 
for ancient history. 
Cooking 


Classes 


should certainly = b 


taught to cook in family quantities, and 


their output utilized at the school lune} 


By these few conerete illustrations I am 


hinting at the possibilities of community 
service and participation in a modern high 
school. I eould elaborate at leneth did 
time permit, but this paper should be 


a ol 
a close 


broucht to 
In general, I propose that we give pupils 
sect ll of | fe 


a Cross to-day instead of a 
life as it thousand 


CTOSS-St etion of Was a 


or more Vears ago. 


I propose that whenever we teach 


subject we ask what we are teaching it for, 
and adapt our methods to that end. 
example, are we teaching French for 
| have 


) 


write it’ 


never vet visited a high-school 


ity to read it, speak it, or 
French el] 
either aim was accomplished. In 


to French, 


where 
the time allotted viven teachers 


properly qualified, and a reasonable num 


ber of 


these ends ceuld be attained. 


pupils, one and perhaps more of 


+ 


Similarly in English. Are we trying to 
teach children to read and appreciate liter- 
ature, or to write English, or to speak Eng- 


lish ? We 


connection 


assumed some intimate 


three 


The results justify no such assumption, 


have 
among these purposes. 
but indicate a pressing need of study and 
formulation of a new methodology. 

When we set 


let us teach the business practise of 


out to teach business prac- 
tise, 


to-day and not discarded practises. Re 
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It is said that experience is a good teacher 
and it is also true that being a teacher is 
Before taking up 


present work, I had the good or bad fortune 


good experience. my 
to teach for some years in the secondary 


the Middle West. 
of that section, I believe, are neither much 


schools of The schools 


worse nor much better than in most other 
sections of our country and the experience 
1 think, fairly repre- 
The heroes of the stories I wish 
to narrate faked’”’ 
of real flesh and blood 


of teachers there is, 
sentative. 
not but are made 


are 


-who has not seen 


them? Neither are the schools deseribed in 
this inquisition in ‘*‘one horse’’ towns or 
cross-road villages. But this is antici- 


pating; let me describe the cases in their 
respective turns. 

To list either sins of omission or sins of 
commission in the order of their gravity is 
very difficult and therefore the arrange- 


ment I have followed should not be eon- 


sidered as either an ascending or a desecend- 
ing series. If you are a principal or 
superintendent and happen to be reading 
this, you will doubtless consider the entire 
the 


and 


article as unworthy attention of a 


serious-minded official will forthwith 
dismiss as petty the whole list of grievances 
here recorded, but if you are a teacher I'll 
wager that some part of this little paper 


All 


faults are of trivial significanee to the one 


will meet with a hearty ‘‘Amen.’’ 


who is guilty of them, particularly if one is 


where his mistakes are seldom 


placed 
Generally the 


brought before the public. ; 
superintendent has the power to hire teach- 
ers or at least his approval is necessary, 
the teacher dependent upon the good 
will of the ‘‘powers that be’’ is seldom 


We have to 


submerge our own individualities in that 


brave enough to defy them. 


of our chief and gleefully smile along our 
little way. 
Perhaps I am ‘‘headstrong,’’ disloyal, in- 
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subordinate, and very disagreeable but my 


fellow teachers have never accused me o 
that. taught 


some reputable superintendents who gave 


Furthermore I have under 


me excellent satisfaction, and consequently 
I do not think that complaint is fair. But 
beg to leave my 


however that may be, | 


ease and that of my fellow teachers in your 


gentle hands, 

A school administrator should be in econ- 
stant touch with the modern tendencies in 
educational thought. To attend a superin- 


tendents’ convention once a year is not 
enough to make the average man conversant 
with the manifold complexities of modern 
pedagogy. We have entirely too many men 
steering our educational boats in towns of 
9,000 to 10,000 inhabitants who really 
ought to be in the boiler-room. 
the 


citizens, and have had good friends on the 


They have 


‘‘vrown up in business,’’ been good 
school board; but when you whisper to 
them 


adolescent 
opinion on the aim of edueation and the 


psychology or ask their 
transference of ideals, they look at you in 


a stony sort of way as much as to say: 
‘*Young man, vou are to teach botany in 
this high sehool; these other things are of 
Let me 


mean. A 


minor significanee.’’ vive an in- 


stance of what I principal in a 
school of 
taught the English literature or a part of it. 
He had taught it for twenty years in that 
same county and knew ‘‘Silas Marner’’ 
and *‘The Merchant of Venice’’ 
He had no university degree and was proud 
of it. Do you know the type? Well, one 
year a new science teacher came to that 
The old science teacher had been 


200 students and ten teachers 


verbatim. 


school. 
interested primarily in physics. The new 
one was interested in botany. The old one 
had taught the botany entirely from a 
Bergen text. The new one had the insane 
heretical that 
physics should be taught by the laboratory 


notion botany as well as 
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t 1. He tried to show the princi; 
t the scienti ethod demanded that 
» student should see things for hims« 
rever possible, that this individual « s 
rvat took time, and that to require two; 
irs in a laboratory was 1 y not taking 
re time than one hour in a recitation +s 
juiring extra preparation But thats 
r befogged principal ildn’t se¢ it S 
it Way He invariably ended his argu 
nts with ‘‘Botany needs no more time _ be 
r laboratory work than English does,’’ te 
1 felt that he had delivered a decisive \ 
w to such heterodox notions. At last pe 


superintend 


nt Interven 


1 


the matter was am erably djuste 1 to el 
satisfaction of the science teacher, but p 
principal always felt that his ease had t 
sadly misrepresented t 
second example of this lack of sym 


SOCT] 


A s 
| hyg 


l 


not ) } i ( if LoUOVE ner 5 
type was so unfortunate as to | in the the supe! 
isiness when the ! ler leas fn 1S al d S tiie 1 
edueation came to the Middle Wes His t er dor 
il of a music t er was one who @a he f 
in r fifteen minutes « r tw versonal ex] 
week, led the high school some simple some, t ( 
ditty of the ’70’s, and the ier work TT 4] S 
nished | litely left till tl next Sesslo! I 
But this mus teacher was no f that five thous 
trib She wanted the students to get a_ not, t 
real app? ition of the best music, to know requireme 
nickel from a two dollar voice nd to But you \ 
] irn the fund: ent Ss I h rn my a d ) {UlLe ¢ aa | 
musical expression. That meant that more r'} Vs 
time must be given to t nstruction in s In 
musie and that perhaps the ‘‘Canterbury rap 
Tales’’ would suffer. Truly it was a day [ sp { 
of tribulation for that principal when he apel 
rned th t even musie d red compete fo) if ic} er 
room in the curriculum with his beloved | tl n 
English elassies These new-fangled acter 
ideas were | Sst ! I than his morta inesthet 
frame could bear Such is the price o slight dr 
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days after that but later the wet season re- 
turned, One day I happened to see one of 


the boys who was in the act of adding to 
the humidity of the place in this question- 
able manner and told him that if the offence 
was repeated, I should report it to the 
principal 
‘*Tluh,’’ he 


‘that won’t do any good, because 


said with a gleam of satis- 
faction, 
he spits on the floor himself !’’ 

Later observation confirmed the boy’s re- 
port, and I suppose the science teacher and 
still discuss- 


the doetors of em ville are 


ing ‘‘safety first’’ and methods of disease 
prevention, 

A third type of disagreeable supervisor is 
the one who shows partiality and favoritism 
toward particular teachers of his faney. 
Just as a normal teacher can not help liking 
some pupils better than others, so, I sup- 
pose, it is probable that a normal principal 
will have preferences among the teachers 
staff; but teacher 


to the 


of his just as a good 


never lets his preferenees be shown 
detriment of his less esteemed students, so 
likewise does a careful principal conceal his 
predilections, Personally I have never suf 
fered from such favoritism. 1 have always 
received my share of attention, as far as I 
am aware, but I know of many instances 
where this petty partiality on the part of 


authorities with its accompanying jeal- 
ousies among the faculty members has re- 
the staff 


Let me cite a ease which. although 


sulted in much disturbance to 
morale, 
perhaps a trifle rare, is by no means un- 
known. 

The principal was a man about sixty 
years old—just old enough in this ease to 
be getting a little childish. In addition to 
his other peculiarities he happened to be a 
little flock of in- 
structors one year there came a demure and 
attractive Latin 
I believe, 


widower; and into his 


teacher. This principal 


was, the original ‘‘foxy 
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grandpa,’’ and our Miss B. was no sooner 


started on her year’s work till she found 
in her principal an obedient and, I may 
even say, an affectionate servant. No mat- 
ter of discipline, no question of school 
policy, no affair of any importance what- 


ever, ever came before the other teachers 
till Miss B. 


course the other teachers ‘‘ 


had first passed upon it. Of 
saw the way the 
wind blew’’ and hated Miss B. accordingly. 


But what was Miss B. to do? She despised 


the man, I think, as much as mortals can; 
but when one has influence and power 
within his easy reach, he is not prone to 


ifnore his opportunity. Miss B. was a sin 
cere and conscientious teacher and used her 
at all to the detriment of 


but if a man wants to 


power little if 
her fellow teachers, 
make a fool of himself, I ean’t blame a 
pretty little teacher for letting him. The 
what one would expect 


result was just 


under such cireumstaneces—she was accused 
bv all her eco-teachers of being the source 
of all hefell 
departments at the hands of ‘‘the powers.’’ 


It hap- 


the evil which them or their 
But that was not the worst of it. 
pened that she and a sister teacher belonged 
to two rival college sororities, and right 
here let me wander far enough away from 
my subject to warn every superintendent 
who has stayed with this artiele this far to 
be on his guard lest a similar calamity hap- 
pen to him and to beseech him for the love 
he bears his teachers in his faculty not to 
place upon it two ladies from such mutually 
fraternal organiza- 


exclusive antagonistic 


tions. The fuss and trouble two such peo- 
ple can create among their fellow teachers 
is absolutely unlimited. To return to my 
story, at the end of the year the teacher who 
belonged to the sorority Miss B. did not 
This 


teacher whom we may call Miss C. imme- 


belong to was not asked to return. 


diately accused Miss B. of using her influ- 
ence with the principal to effect her dis- 
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did not leave. Now I am very sure that nd 


pos e that t principal knew that th RB t 
S e of Miss ¢ vould be much appre irs \ 
i by Miss B I need draw no oral passing go | ted 
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the principal and the superintendent—one 
of those ominous consultations which por 
tend important events. The teacher in 
charge of the assembly when the misde 
meanor was committed said he would be 
willing to reinstate Robert in case the lat 
ter made a publ : apology to the schoo] for 
his misconduct. The superintendent agreed 
and Robert was informed of the official 
decree. This was about four weeks before 
the end of the year and commencement. A 
week passed and Robert had not made his 
apology. Finally he appeared at the room 
of the offending teacher and asked if he was 
still expected to make the dreaded ap logy, 
(‘pon receiving an affirmative reply, he 
politely told the teacher to go to and 
added a few other remarks equally respect 
ful. The teacher promptly ordered Robert 
from the room. He refused, and the 
teacher, although of comparatively small 
stature, proceeded to execute as well as 
legislate. A scuffle ensued which ended in 
what might be ealled a doubtful tie in 
Robert’s favor. Another consultation was 
held by the authorities and Robert was ex- 
pelled. All was quiet for about a week. 
Then the teacher learned that the worst was 
truly yet to come. Apparently Robert’s 
father, who was an influential member of 
the community, had friends on the school 
hoard—a fact which the poor unsuspecting 
teacher had not been aware of when he first 
interfered with Robert’s scholastie pleas- 
ures. Furthermore, Robert’s family were 
members of the same church as the super 
intendent and his mother was even in the 
superintendent’s Sunday-sehool class. To 
make matters still worse Robert’s mother 
had been made ill by the train of events 
which had fatefully pursued her darling 
boy, and this last-named fact was actually 
put forward by the tender-hearted superin- 
tendent as a legitimate reason why a re- 


consideration of the official edict was de- 


manded Private conferences between the 
superintendent and the board followed 
and two weeks before commencement Robert 
was reinstated with the promise that h 


eould graduate with the rest of the elass 


only he made his grades. No cognizance 
was taken of the effect such a procedure 
would have upon the influence of th 
teacher in the case or upon the morale of 
the school. Instead of making the high 
school diploma mean something to those 
conscientious students who had worked for 
it and who honestly deserved it, it was to 
he given away to an undeserving miscreant 
simply because the superintendent pre 
ferred to cater to the will of a few privat 
individuals rather than to stand by his 
teachers and the school. To make matters 
still worse, Robert never made his grades. 
Practically all the teachers who had Robert 
in his classes said they gave him his eredi 
and the teacher of German openly told the 
superintendent that Robert’s grade was not 
a passing one. But, nevertheless, Robert 
passed and received his diploma with the 
rest of the eclass—the gift of the devoted 
superintendent. The next summer the local 
grand jury indicted Robert for petty 
thievery, and the last news I heard from 
him he was home from college as the result 
of a shooting incident, but Robert is still a 
respectable alumnus of his high school. 

This is an instance of the low-minded 
high-school supervisor at his worst. What 
could the teacher do? The superintendent 
was a good fellow citizen, a leader of the 
ehurch, and of the same political affiliation 
as the majority of the board. Those men 
were in favor of reinstatement; and what 
claims has an insignificant teacher before 
such authorities as these? Absolutely none 
He can hardly get a public hearing, not to 
speak of publie sanetion where the super 
intendent has so many friends in the com- 
munity of long acquaintance. In the ease 
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Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem 


ry, h been installed as presiden 
[‘niversity of Texas. Tle 
I’. Mezes, now president of the College of th 


City of New York. 


suc 


Dr. Joun Batcom Suaw wa 
irurate d 
Nove mber Zu. 


Dr. A. 


pastorates of 


Women on Dr. Shaw 
M; ckenz 


Presbyterian 


succeeds 
Ie 


chur he Ss 


Came ron 


and other cities. 


Dr. ANprew TD. 


to Cie rmans 


Wuitr, former ambassador 


and president emeritus of Cornel] 


University, was to have been the cuest ot Cor 
ellians in New York at a dinner in th 
Waldorf-Astoria on November 27. Owing t 


the state of his health Dr. White w: 


pn lled at the last moment 


which in a letter he w rote, “ nothing 


lute necessity ” could have compelled him to 
Dr. White 
on Nove mber 7 last, and the dinne r Was to have 


his birthday and his I ng 
to Cornell. 


decline. was eighty four years old 
bee na cel bration ot 
years of servic¢ 

On October 9, 1916. 
Normal School 


anniversary of opening. 7 


Platt 


ct lebrated the 


(Wis.) 
fiftieth 


the vill 


state 


its American 


School says during almost the whole 
half century, one man has been so prominently 
connected with the growth and dev lopment of 
e school, Dr. McGregor, that the 


celebration took a considerable 


t! Dunean 
degre 
As 

Dr. MeGregor 
interruption for 
the 


active interest in its affairs. 


in 


on 


the form of a celebration of his service. 


instructor and as_ president 


served the school without 


thirty seven years, and at age of eighty 


vears maintains an 


Mr. Cuartes Suiru, master of Sid: ey Sus 


sex College, Cambridge, author of many well 
known works on math matics, died on Novem 


ber 13, at seventy-two years of ag 


THE vacancy in the office of state superin- 
tendent of publie instruction in Missouri, due 


to the death ot Superintendent Howard A. 


Vinson, D.D., president 


president of Elmira College for 





Pin 


Massachusetts State Boa 
on has appointed Harry L. Jones director 


rd of Edu 


(raining courses for vocational teachers 


BD ston. 


4 
, 


Dr. Davin SNEpDEN, prof 


logy at leachers ( leg ‘ ( 
versity, will be the chief speaker at the ] 
Kmpire 


next April. 

THARD, professor of neur 
pathology in the Harvard Medical School] : d 
Psychopathic Hospital of B 


rinted 


‘ademie year. 

ALFrep I, 
tional and principles of teaching 
at the University of Virginia and 
‘Supervised Study,” spent November 3 to No 
New 
Teachers Association on various as 
As a 
Visit an extensive experiment has begun in th 
Washingt m Junior High School of the city 


aiming to 


current a 


Hati-Quest, 
psychology 
author of 


} ~ 


vember o in Roche ster, 


York, lecturing 


pects of supervised study. result of his 


ascertain the effectiveness of study 

Mr. James Glass, principal of 
and Mr. F. Finch, director of aca- 
Mr. Hall 
Professor Hall 
Quest rece ntly addressed the Teachers Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. 4S the 


ject, teachers 


supervision. 
the school, 


demie work, are coop rating with 


l 


Quest in this investigation. 


on same sub- 
the 


morning and the colored teachers in the after- 


speaking to the white in 


noon. 
THE 


have outlined a definite building program for 


] 


trustees of the University of Illinois 


the next ten years, which they propose to pre- 
the 


program involves the 


to next legislature. This proposed 


building of a new agri- 
cultural plant, a new engineering plant, a new 


university library, a new university museum 
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Pie new ppoiw ted committee of the Royal 
Sock Literature is planning t estab 
| ment of a chair of Italian in the Univer 

t f London. There are three professors o 
German in the university, but no one has bee 
res} le for the teaching f the Italian 

id literature Phe senate 1s ! 
uch an appointment, and Mr. H. ¢ 


ymmittee of the Lo 
that the re 


Opinion 


County ¢ 


necessary is expected, 
the 


appoint 


ment of an Italian professor will take place. 


Another matter which the committee has under 
consideration deals with the ecireulation of 


continental countries. Hitherto, t! 
Organization, which has been 
backed up by the national eapital of 


(rermany. 
mnitrolled | 


the distribution of books. If, 
Englishman wanted to buy a 
Portugue e book through al English book 


Oo go through Leipzig 


which the committee 
val Society of Literature is endeav 
suggestion of 
mittee 1s authors should be asked 
to instruct publishers to send copies of 


Rome and 


that t! 


new works to Petrograd, 


somewhat in the same way eV are 


British Museum 


COoll- 
pM lled to forward them to the 


and universities in England. 


THe department of business training of the 
Municipal Akron 
lished by a directors on May 
1916, 


colle re 


estab 
15, 


The cooperative plan, now in use in the 


University of was 


vote of the 
of engineering, has been adopted for 
this department, and students are thereby able 
practical experience while pursuing 
The stu- 


to gain 
a course in the underlying theory. 
dents are grouped in two sections, one of which 
other in attendance at the 
end of the 


is at work and the 
At the 
the 
organizations, and those who were employed 


the 


university. period, those 


who were at university go to the business 
in the business organizations go to uni- 
Students are required to start work 
Sep- 


versity. 
until 
The 


in July and work continuously 


tember, when alternation begins. busi- 
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Akron have bec 


ness 


organizations of 


cordial in the acceptance of the plan 


place s ot employm« nt are assured for as man) 
facilities of 


Students 


students as the 


the university 
accommodate. 
time 


at work, the rate being ag 


by the university and the employers 


nent of business training an 


oyer so plan the work that 
a grade experience, beginning with work 
quiring no experience and ending with r 
ible duties. This work and the univer 


training will be coordinated by the head of t 
artment so 
ll amplity each other. The work 
essor G, E. 


Missouri boys and 
and Girls’ Clubs. or 


is in charge of Prof 
ALMOST 
ned The Boys’ 


iv the college of agriculture of the Universit 


14.000 


ending 


, ‘ er 
ave already finished some 


June 30, 
line of work, and 
received achievement buttons as a reward of 


eficiency. The work offered is sewing, corn 


growing, stock judging, poultry management, 
pig feeding, gardening, canning and bakir 
Clubs are organized as far as possible throug 
the schools, the teacher a nerally being the 
local club leader and the county superintend 
ent of schools the county leader. Instructions 


and reports are sent free by 
and the 
Agricultural 
and attend 
The prescribed ( 


} 


mucn 


agriculture 
the 
clubs 


members of the staff of 


Extension Service visit the 


and 


‘course of 


meetings 


the 


study, 


address 
including 
practical work, usually lasts about seven 
At the end of that time, members who 


months. 


have satisfactorily completed the e re 


murse a 


git exhibits 
clubs of the 


Individual and club prizes 


achievement buttons. 
sts are held and all the 
part. 


ven County 
and conte 
county take 
are given. Members who win in the contests 
are encouraged to take part in the state contests 
at the University of Missouri during farmers’ 
week, January of each year. The college of 
agriculture is trying by these clubs to teach 
agriculture and home economics in a forceful 
and practical manner to the boys and girls of 
the state, and to make them more valuable to 


Missouri. 


themselves and to 
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panding trade of the Pacific Northwest and the going principles, the associations concerned 
eneral 1 ient toward the growth of cor would we me 1 compr ensive re S 
I c t prompted the culty of the tional edueat from t t of view « 


me to investi te tr sportation ro} 
aaa : A MEMORANDUM issued the Ti o ( 
ms. The course as presented is the result of 
, +t, f 4 Mf athemat hon P 
survey extending over eighteen months and 
ae Great Brit st ; that t mittee 
as been establis ed to hel) the business mal 
: : ' : . y the ( f 4 » Olac } ] 
he lecture 3, which will be hi ld Seattle 
, ' : : G ! ul, Histor l d Mod 
clude history of commerce, traffie geography 


traffic industry, elements of Ameriean railway = 


1 } t + 1) ] + 
transportation elements of wv ter transporta , — si : 
t I element ot erectr tr sportat 
¢ 1? ; d , + etud = 4 _— 





organ it 1 of ir educational system s ld t her t facility n pplyit themat 
make adequate provisi for both humanistie ( ky led to the problems t la 
nd seic studi: (ii) Pr re speciali- ratory and the workshop; (3) valuable habit 


ition on any one particular group of studies, of precise thought d expression; (4) some 





vhether humanistie or scientific, to the exelu- understanding of the part played by math 
ion of all others is a serious danger not only maties in industr d t practical arts, as 
to education generally, but to the studies econ- an instrument of discovery in the sciences, 
cerned. (iii) Humanistie education implies and as a means of social organizatio nd 
the adequate study of language and literature, progress; (5) some appreciation of organized 

raphy and history, which in each ease abstract thought as one of the highest and 
hould, at the appropriate stage of education, most fruitful forms of intellectual 


go beyond the pupil’s own language and coun- New York University has arranged a de- 
try. (iv) The representatives of humanistie partment of music in the summer school for 
studies would welcome from the representa- the training of teachers to teach and supervis 
tives of the mathematical and natural sciences  musie in the public schools. Every one of the 
a statement with regard to t e studies sim- one hundred and twenty students in attend 
ilar to that contained in (iii). (v) In all re- ance. 





some of whom are already actively en 
form of education it must never be forgotten gaged in musical work and some of whom 
that the first object is the training of human sare preparing to enter it, is receiving practical 
beings in mind and character, as citizens of a instruction in the theory and method of giving 


free country, and that any tech 11e: | prepara- music to children. The school orehe stra class, 


tion of boys and girls for a particular profes- including about fifty students, will be fitted on 
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I t leads men to spend more than 
they ear t ( d permits sharpers to get 
control I ernmental pr »blems 

| rt « rk s ild 1 conscious 


i real | hom she k d ed the class 
to ] h 3 | ikke ©} s | t 3 

John. John had ll nee f 25 cents per 
week. Each Monday the members of the clase 


brought the accounts of this boy up t 

truck a balance, all in pr 

children watched eae] ! 

would spend, and were anxious that he should 

something each week. Following thi 
and 

, 


account of his personal expendi- 


save 


each boy was given a notebook required 


to ke p an 


Some of the accounts were small. others 
Monday 
and 


and returned them. Every 


tures, 
morning the ae- 
handed to the 


were large. Each 
counts were balanced 
teacher who graded 
an allowane ho earned his 


one, who had 


own spending money was expected to 
something. 

The next step was to teach each boy to plan 
and budget his own expenditures in advance. 
After a little 
that 


was handed in, 


teacher required 
the wet k 


it should be accompanied by a 


practise the 


when the balanced account for 


budget for the following week. Some times as 


an additional exercise such a problem was 


given as the following: If you had ten dollars 
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to spend t ild 1 buy wv tt 
ne the class then 1 le a bu et 
; s ft t v shed to | ly, 2g ae r 
] . ‘ | Ing this, « 


t nd the advertising in th mes 

In Grade 6, besides rk in ! | 
( nts, household r 17 should be budget 
1 d ints kept si] es tiveness s fT 
1mounts spent and articles pur sed 
stands t! \ g¢ the most of 
3 class exercise, the teacher s ld 1 
m f this wor lividual 

In Grades 7 and 8 all accounts for th 
should be kept and ic expenditures s ild 
be checked. The all nees and ex} 1 


lor t rtme 3 
Supple et Id all | balanced | t 
childr This should lead to budgets east 
dvance by the class. The I s inter 
ested in checking tl r all es W t 
expenditures and the cons uent development 

ti ihtful financial pla g s I | 
price 


Various civic problems may be follow 


balanced. These may be compared with si 
ilar accounts in other communities A good 
method is to divide the class into groups, ea 
group followi department or one ] ! 
1 department. Usually publie offi Is will 


receipts and expenditures so th: 
keep a regular set of books. 

In high school, at least one course in pra 
tical accounts should be required, just as a cer 
ng] This 
course should be broader in scope than that 
Credit should be 
for the keeping of personal and household ac- 


should be 


high-school receipts and disbursements. City 


tain amount of English is required. 


riven 


the elementary school. 


eounts. <A set of books kept for 
accounts should be kept and comparisons made 

found 
State 


between balances and those given in 


publie reports. and national receipts 
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draw men more than 1 en away from that BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
ye education which has always been most EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
ted with Phi Beta Kappa ideals. The I sh J \ 


Phi Bet Kapy then er its ideals to LS ke festiva 
t mer t the exclusion of womer just ta tal it ‘ I strat 
the | r t ( 
t is particularly desir t 
every | Lt Saf ’ exerted to } 
ements t] } ‘ 
! propor f ¢ r¢ ( ip to tl 
e | t mens } S 
I ¢ 
r Bloo ¢ = 
Some will that men will be fluences 
from the raternity 3 because — } ‘ . 
| ‘ ‘ i ‘ sm ¢ ri 
there ré » many men t The seeretar C4 on \ | 
( es } f m ‘ lk n rt t ~ | ro ' ? Vet 
rds at one point are poasibls eae r e paragraph: ¢ 
terpretation ( ly nswer is that 
T 
the tvpe of milit t ’ ty ‘ ( t : . c g st > 
Harbarger 
endure clation it me} 
ralit for me De T) i " real tio I S } \ 
founded to promote scholarship, is not at I ntermediate grades and t 


] 17 TSOO > , 
to the introduction of \ P t be essential] 784 9: R. M. Tr 
Emphasis on reading instruction: W S | 
discriminator a test The American 
. fp Home study under parental supervis E. ¢ 
young man \ » LOeS » COLLECR. I s oT nl RB 
»eTOOKS 
Beta Kappa mental caliber is apt to possess a ; : 
‘ adel : : Individual variations irit L.u.es 
certain manliness of spirit wl h uuld not Fhe tencher’s home: A. A. Gear 
re] fn Success over femaie competitor througn 


the instrumentality f a discriminatory sex 


dicap. One of the surest results of the The church as lucator: I . u. 8 
ttempted working of sucl test uld be the / an 

’ . Rel ous education in colleges for won ly 
retusal of many of our most pron r college Wood 
men to aece the m nber n offers Sex education ind the } ¢h-school or M 


lestion, and the committee will not have to The child’s right to sex tr on: Wil 
I ke ts re} rt without n mportu ty ) Burges 
: iracter Tor TOY s in the ( , 
rauge public opinion P} feta Kapna cat hara ! y fa . ge A 
’ ' , Hubbell 
do it nnomt d vork « ‘ sitw i ind } )] : 
Tra ning women for missionary serv Wir red 
rene? I ect fis a prett ite predictio . 
L. Chappell 
} f \ ] ry , . . » . . 
oe 8 y Wil s Essen= State school eredits for religious instruction: 
tially as it is If men ean not, or will not, Vernon P. Squires, 
Yinat r proport n of electi ms ona schol Ed icational aspects of school eredits for Bible 
irship b the consensu f enlightened study: H. A. Hollister, Robert L. Kelly, Vernon 
— . s ‘ consensus OF enligntened . 5 
nn] " 1 P. Squires, Lester Bradner. 
opinion will be that the voune w men are en | 
] } Standard curriculum for Je h schools: S. Bend 
titled to their victory. To attempt to wrest 
erly. 
t 1 hem by a liea) 1] n) a , eo 
if rom them pb ex ) ild ( | Jewish week day instruction: Isaac B. Berkson. 
subject t} e young men to ridiey le. nd would A pageant of the ech ireh: El ynor B. Foreman and 
do more harm to the reputatior f the frater Mabel E. Stone. 


nity than ans proportion of women ever likely The History Teacher’s Maa é Decem} 
to be found in its membershiy New York The world war and the historians: F. M. Anderson 
Eveni Post. Forms of history recitation: F. M. Morehouse 
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E NEW DEMOCRACY OF UNIVER 
SITY GOVERNMENT 
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SEMI CENTENNIAL OF THE FOUNDING OF 
CORNELL 


1918, 


$5 000 000, 


one ind 


fl d 


, $1,000 to $1, 


. . > ) , 
ors, $1,500 to &2.000: anc 


{ $3.000 to $4,000. TI 


advanced fifty per cent. 


y SsSors, 


pe ratively necessary} enance 
teaching 


the dignits 


ENGINEER AND THE PRODUCTIVE torv of the country. 


ENERGIES OF THE WORLD 
Tue engineer ay ‘ienee to the needs MEDICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 
r of Cornell Universit 


material Tue founding of hi 
"s ag nart 


and uses of man. all of 
constituents of no | l Liza mn, and ; Medical College eig] was a pa 

he 1 the of the new movement for the improvement 
vement was the medical education in America. The 
and ' the college quickly r 
: ‘h and instruction 


scientific research 


large part of the economic, a 

His first great achic 
and operation of 
later he revolutionized productive 
o the extractive 


ngeiner r. 
“onstruction railroads cogznized the co 
steamships; 

endowmen 


industry by applying science t field of medicine, and the 
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| (2 and 38 teacher, semi-rural schools) tions to the average in the state. l we 
owed worst of all, 57 per cent. of the children cities, selected at random, were, the refore, 


(See 


illustration.) 


analyzed individually to show the variations 
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Rat nornial 


129591 





SIB 


76500 
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GH over AQe 
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An analysis was also made of retardation in 


the various grades (see second illustration). 
This study showed that the proportion of the 
retarded pupils in the state as a whole in- 
creased from 39 per cent. in the first grade to 
63 per cent. in the sixth and seventh grades, 
and then decreased, reaching 48 per cent. in 
the twelfth grade. The meaning of these facts, 
of course, is that the overage children drop out 
of school to a far greater extent than the chil- 
dren who are normal or underage. There is 
but a poor chance that the retarded pupil will 
survive in the school system. 

It was found, in making this study, that a 
state analysis is apt to be unjust to the indi- 
vidual school for the state 


as a whole tend to bury particularly good work 


system. Figures 


and to raise the standard of very poor econdi- 


] 


in amount of overage. The best of the twenty 
had 27 per cent. of its children retarded; the 
had 72 


From a lack of adequate data, no study was 


poor st per cent. 


made of the relation of retardation to grade 
progress or of the retardation in the normal 
and underage groups—that is, the analysis of 
children of normal age in a given grade, but 
with capacity above the normal, or the espe- 
cially bright children held back by school 
conditions. 

The remedies for overage are briefly dis- 
These remedies do not 


was felt 


cussed in this bulletin. 
include compulsory promotion. It 
that some proportion of children will be nor- 
mally older in a given grade. It would be as 
much an injustice to promote such normally 


slow children by age as it is at present for an 
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tic and formal system to hold back chil- 


dren capable of promotion. 

lhe remedies for retardation as given in 
rage bulletin, are as follows 
(; ! anstruction is we rhaps he best means 
( ting overage. The child who is well 
f t learns. The child who is poorly taught, 
e lessons are presented to him in a bookish 
tract, formal manner, can not learn except 
Mmoriz : Tracts may be consid red learn- 
| te el dl teacher 1] 
touch with every pupil in her room and 
pire th the desire to achieve and 
a belief in his power of achievement. 

(; l attendance will help m iterially to de- 
crease overage. The child who does not come 
( f ear be taught Normally he 
, lear! l t he school sense. The 
ruant ¢ er? \ ‘ ble to be of assistancé in 
tt child to t doors of the school- 
r From ther 1 their problem must be 


the teacher. A large percentage of 
idence of school failure 
to arouse the interest of tone children. 

(iood dis line will decrease overage. By 
good discipline is not meant the militaristie 
diseiplhi of immobility in which children ar 


expected to sit quietly during the whole length 


I thre ( | ession, to Sy ik whe n spoke n to 
d never to move ithout permission. Good 


rather the discipline of in- 


terest in which real tasks to do engender 
quietness, 1 cl ll noise and movement 
center round the work of the schoolroom, and 


vhich interest and activity make for con- 
trolled movement. 

Indi id tal instruc ty nw ll reduce overage. 
Many city schools employ tutorial teachers to 
help children needing special attention in a 


more careful manner than their room teacher 
would have time to do. It is said that these 
tutorial teachers add but little if any expense 
to the cost of the school system, because chil- 
dren are promoted more regularly and so fewer 
are found in a given grade or room. Older 
children from upper grades can help in this 
individual instruction in smaller schools. 


hools help the over 


Summer or vaca 
age child. The all-year schools in Newark, 





Sl ess Sa part 
ng children’s interest 
rk dor less 
have v tioh secho 
I Ke upt ie 


vidual attention and will } 
In a congenial eny 
truction mav be g 

such ungraded r 

cons it t pres 
purpose of helping 


less grade is correl: 
with building, teacher with teacher, t 
system will not be conducive to n 
ress of children through the grades 

the teache r is given le Ip and ¢ neourag 


in her work she is like ly to 


struggling against overwhelming odd 
may relax into antiquated thods of 
pine and promotion. 
Healt} ial Be Wii - 
ea supe? on 18 Ike ise esse 


very large proportion of retarded echildr 


ll. uffering not from retarded 1 


re y su I 


from retarded or in some way defective 


Often a child who seems dull is really def 
in sight and the correction of this 1] 


him a student who ean hold his o 


l in the class. Often 


pup 
nourishment is wanting or some other 
tion is found present which if remedied 


ré medy the seeming mental incapa¢ 


}#?# 


The teacher can not tea too lar 


ber of pupils. This evil is found part 


+ 


prevalent in the lower grades, where tea 


are frequently called upon to start out 


60 youngsters on the course of learning. 
teacher can do justice to so many. Inevi 


individual instruction is neglected an 
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